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PREFACE. 



As my works upon the aesthetics of colour and form are 
now eight in number, and as their various titles have been 
found insufficient to enable those who wished to consult 
them upon particular points, to find those points without 
much labour, it has been suggested to me that a descrip- 
tive catalogue would be of great use in such cases. This 
^gg^stion I adopt the more reMj from mj ha^g 
endeavoured, in my works, as much as possible to extend 
their usefulness to a very wide sphere— embracing, in the 
first place, all who have to study the arrangement of various 
colours, either in their dress, their furniture, or their flower- 
gardens ; all who manufacture variously-coloured fabrics in 
silk, worsted, or cotton; all who study natural history, 
whether as to animals, vegetables, or minerals, and, indeed, 
all who wish to understand the aesthetic nature and proper 
nomenclature of colours ; and, in the second place, all who 
have to study proportion and beauty of form, whether in 
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the arts of sculpture, architecture, pamting, or ornamental 
design. 

Although I have thus attempted to render my works so 
variously useful, their subjects are of a similar nature and 
regulated by the same fundamental principles, so that each 
throws light upon the others, rendering a general know- 
ledge of the whole easy of acquirement. 

I believe that ninety-nine out of the hundred of those to 
whom my works are addressed, estimate the value of such 
productions by the opinions of the press. What is meant 
by " opinions of the press " are those critical remarks made 
in literary journals, the value of which is generally esti- 
mated by the respectability of the source from which they 
emanate. It is pretty generally understood that the pro- 
prietors of many of those journals obtain only the opinions 
of highly qualified critics, and men above the suspicion of 
being actuated by any other motive than that of doing jus- 
tice between the author whose works are under review, and the 
reader of the journal in which their remarks are to appear. 
When opinions, emanating from such respectable sources, 
are inimical to those of an author, and consequently pre- 
judicial to the value of his works, he has no right to com- 
plain, for the critic is only doing his duty to the public. 
But, on the other hand, when such opinions are favourable, 
the author has a right to give them all possible publicity, in 
order to inspire the public with confidence in his works, and 
thereby enhance their value. 
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But all authors who have struggled to establish truth, 
where error has been long and deeply rooted, have not only 
had at first to contend with a strong undercurrent of popular 
prejudice and ignorance, but, what is still more vexatious, 
have sometimes found that, when their views were gaining 
ground amongst the thinking and learned portion of man- 
kind, there were not wanting those who, having no other 
means of gaining notoriety, were ready to attack and ridi- 
cule the truth thus in its progress to a full development. 
Such obstructors of the progress of truth have found their 
abettors, too, amongst the prejudiced and ignorant, who 
were ready to cheer them on, and award them at least the 
merit of cleverness, however signally they may have failed 
in their attempts, however mischievous the tendency of their 
critical remarks, or from whatever motive they may have 
assumed the character of a critic. 

Having (with a single exception) been eminently fortu- 
nate, both as to the nature of the critical remarks that have 
been made upon my works, and the great respectability of 
the sources from which they have emanated, I have accom- 
panied this catalogue by a copious selection. 
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I. 

THE LAWS OF HARMONIOUS COLOURING ADAPTED TO 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS, WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
PRACTICE OF HOUSE-PAINTING. Sixth Edition. With a 
Coloured Diagram. Price 7s. 6d. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 

The first edition of this book was published in 1828, and 
the second in 1829, both in a cheap form. A third edition was 
published in 1836 with coloured diagrams, in which the laws of 
harmonious colouring were not only applied to house-painting 
and interior decorations, but also to manufactures and other useful 
purposes^ with some elementary instructions in ornamental draw- 
ing, adapted to beginners, and hints to the more advanced, hav- 
ing particular reference to the arts of design, as applied to the 
manufactures of this country. 

In a fourth edition I added a few remarks on the practical 
department of house-painting, being the substance of a paper on 
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that subject which I supplied to the last edition of the JSncycl(h 
poedia Britannica. 

In a fifth edition, which appeared in 1844, 1 struck out that 
portion which treated of the arts of design as applied to manu- 
factures, having commenced a separate work exclusively on that 
subject, and in its stead introduced '^An attempt to define 
uEsthetical Taste." 

The present edition is the sixth, and the attempt to define 
SBsthetical t-aste (which was very imperfect) has been left out, 
because I have in other works treated the subject more fully 
and correctly. 

In this edition the book is now confined to its legitimate object, 
all extraneous matter being expunged. I have also endeavoured, 
by re-writing the whole, and making very extensive additions, to 
render it as complete as possible. 

n. 

THE NATURAL PRINCIPLES AND ANALOGY OF THE HAR- 
MONY OF FORM. Quarto. 18 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
Price 15s. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 

Tbis work, which was published in 1842, i» an attempt to 
show that there are fixed principles, bj which all varieties of 
forms maj be harmoniouslj arranged, and that these principles 
bear a remarkable analogy to those which form the basis of musi- 
cal notation and colorific harmony. The primary lineal elements 
of form, with the three primary figures that result from them, are 
given in a series of woodcuts, and their analogy explained. This 
is further carried out in the plates, showing at the same time the 
mode in which the principle seems to have been applied in archi- 
tecture by the ancients. 

In the notes, the discordant efiects which sometimes are pro- 
duced by a deviation from correct principles are shown. 
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III. 



PROPORTION, OR THE GEOMETRIC PRINCIPLE OP BEAUTY 
ANALYZED. Quarto. 17 Plates, and 38 Woodcuts. Price 25s. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 

This work was published in 1843, and may be said to be a 
continuation of the preceding one. In it, the nature of propor- 
tion is fully explained. A description of the structure of the 
human eye, and the manner in which geometrical configuration 
acts upon it, are next given. A definite system of curvilineal and 
rectilineal figures is followed by an explanation of the geometry 
of harmony, and of the harmony of geometry, showing that they 
equally admit of an almost infinite variety of results in their 
proper application. The analogy between these two kinds of 
harmony is then shown to be a natural result of the division of 
the circle into degrees, and various arrangements of curvilineal 
and rectaineal figures given in a series of harmonic diagrams. In 
conclusion, the application of the system to architecture is shown. 

An explanation of the Platonic theory is given in the appendix. 

IV. 

ORIGINAL GEOMETRICAL DIAPER DESIGNS, ACCOMPANIED 
BY AN ATTEMPT TO DBVELOPB AND ELUCIDATE THE 
TRUE PRINCIPLES OF ORNAMENTAL DESIGN, AS APPLIED 
TO THE DECORATIVE ARTS. Oblong Folio, 67 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Price 42s. 

D. BOQUE, LONDON. J. MENZIES; EDINBURGH. 

This work was commenced in monthly numbers, accompanied 
by a series of original geometrical diaper designs ; but this mode 
of publication was abandoned when it was about half through the 
press, and in 1844 the volrnne was completed at once in its pre- 
sent form. 
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At its commencement, I intended to confine it almost ex- 
clusively to an illustration of geometrical diaper design, as its 
title expresses ; but I had not gone far until I found it requisite 
to give it a wider scope, and more general tendency, embracing 
an illustration of the harmonic ratios, and the manner in which 
they may be applied in ornamental design. The nature of lines, 
angles, and geometrical figures, their genesis through the har- 
mony of geometry, and their harmonic combination in the pro- 
duction of beauty, are explained, — ^first, in reference to diaper 
design ; second, in leaves of plants and petals of flowers ; third, 
in animals ; fourth, in vases ; and fifth, in architecture ; generally 
exemplifying the operation of the geometric principle of beauty 
in the portico of the Parthenon, and other examples, and in 
Grecian architectural ornament. 



V. 

A NOMENCLATURE OF COLOURS, APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS 
AND NATURAL SCIENCES, TO MANUFACTURES, AND 
OTHER PURPOSES OF GENERAL UTILITY. Octavo. 
228 Examples of Colours, Hues, Tints, and Shades. Price 35s. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 

This work was first published in 1845 at a guinea ; but, in 
order to keep the price down to that sum, it came before the 
public in an imperfect state. In this edition, published in 1846, 
all that was wanting in the first is supplied, and the colours ren- 
dered more permanent by a process of securing. 

A proper nomenclature of colours had long been a desideratum 
in the arts and natural sciences, the only one being that of 
Werner, a very imperfect work, containing only 110 specimens 
with most arbitrary names, such as— Scotch blue, Prussian blue, 
China blue, flax-flower blue, wine yellow, hyacinth red, &c. 
In the present work, I have given 228 specimens, and each 
specimen more than treble the size of Werner's. The names are 
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not given arbitrarily, but according to the primary elements from 
which each colour, hue, tint, or shade. Is derived. The positive 
colours have their hues, both primary and secondary, as also their 
modifications, tints, and shades, as explained In the Index to the 
plates. This mode of nomenclature enables the geologist to de- 
scribe correctly the colour of a mineral, the ornithologist the 
colour of a bird's plumage, and the botanist the colour of the 
foUage or flower of a plant, and would also, as remarked by a 
writer m the Aihencemn^ be peculiarly useful to merchants and 
manufacturers. 



VI. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY IN COLOURING SYSTEMATISBD. 
Octavo. 14 Coloured Diagrams. Second Edition. Price 15s. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBUROH AND LONDON. 

This book was published in 1845 at one guinea; but finding 
that its useftdness amongst some classes of society was retarded 
by its price^ I have now published it in a cheaper style, although 
it is in every respect, except binding, title-page, and preface, the 
same as the first and more expensive edition. 

A knowledge of the contents of this small volume is, I be- 
lieve, quite sufficient, not only to enable the artist to arrange 
and mix colours with certainty as to their efiect, but likewise to 
enable any person of an ordinary understanding to comprehend 
the nature of beauty in arrangements of various colours, whether 
in dress, domestic decoration, the productions of nature, or works 
of art. 
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VII. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SYMMETRICAL BEAUTY. Post Octavo. 

100 Plates. Price 68. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, KDINBURGH AND LONDON. 

This work was published in 1846, and is divided into four 
parts, and their contents are respectively as follows : — 

Part I. — Symmetrical beauty defined in contradistinction to 
picturesque beauty — the union of both in the human figure — 
symmetry the result of harmonic ratio of numbers — how to 
apply this principle to rectilinear plane figures — the orders of 
symmetry — symmetrical beauty an inherent principle in geo- 
metry — evolved by a rectilinear process — natural series of har- 
monic rectangles — tempered series — application of the principle 
of harmonic ratio to rectangles. Illustrative Plates, I. to XX. 

Part II. — Plane figures the bases of all forms — primary 
elements of plane figures — the circle and the ellipses — the prin- 
ciples of symmetrical beauty proved to be an inherent principle 
in geometry by a curvilinear process — peculiarities of the ellipses 
that belong to the second and third orders of symmetry. Illus- 
trative Plates, XXI. to XXXVIII. 

Part III. — Each rectilinear figure has hitherto had its ap- 
propriate curvilinear figure, except the isosceles triangle — a 
figure called the composite ellipse supplies this desideratum — 
nature of this figure — ^its division into five classes — their ratios — 
mode of describing the composite ellipse — in what respect it 
differs from the circle and regular ellipse. Illustrative Plates, 
XXXIX to LXXX. 

Part IV. — Universal application of the composite ellipse in 
the arts of ornamental design — ^its application to the mouldings 
of Grecian architecture — ^process explained — its application to 
the formation of ornamental vases, and to various utensils in 
potters' wares, silver-plate, &c. Illustrative Plates, LXXXI. 
toC. 
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VIIL 

ON THE SCIENCE OF THOSE PROPORTIONS BY WHICH THE 
HUMAN HEAD AND COUNTENANCE, AS REPRESENTED IN 
ANCIENT GREEK ART, ARE DISTINGUISHED FROM THOSE 
OF ORDINARY NATURE. Royal Quarto. 25 Plates. Price 36s. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 

This work is divided into five parts. In the first part 
is given a definition of the science of aesthetics, and, in the 
second, observations upon aesthetic culture as attempted to be 
promoted at the present period by our schools of design, showing 
the great contrast that exists between our mode, and that of the 
ancient Greeks. The third part treats of the harmony of numbers, 
and the method of applying it to the production of beauty In forms 
generally. In the fourth part, the general form and beauty of 
the human head and countenance are described, and wherein 
the Ideal representation of ancient Greek art difiers firom ordinary 
nature Is pointed out. In the fifth part It Is shown, that by the 
application of numerical ha,rmonIc ratios. In accordance with a 
system of descriptive geometry, artistic representations of the 
human head and countenance may be produced, possessing all the 
characteristic beauties of form and proportions which distinguish 
those of ancient Greek art. One of those deviations from this 
system which characterise ordinary nature In Its various grades, 
from the Caucasian to the Negro, Is also exhibited. 
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CKITICAL REMARKS 



BY 



VAEIOUS AUTHORS 



Sir David Brewsteb, in an article In the Edinburgh Remew^ 
says of the works numbered I. II. and III. in this Catalogue — 

<* These works are highly honourable to Mr Hay as a practical man. 
He has been long known as an exteDsively employed and elegant artist 
in the department of decorative painting ; and he has found leisure, not- 
withstanding the pressure of his professional avocations, to appear before 
the public as an author, with strong claims to its attention and respect. 
He is one of the few artists who have drawn the resources of their profes- 
sion from the recognised fountains of knowledge ; and who, in offering 
the lessons of their experience at the shrine of science, have been anxious 
to listen, in return, to her infallible counsels. The disposition to this 
species of exchange, and to introduce into the intellectual community the 
principles of free intercourse, is by no means general ; but we are confi- 
dent that art will not sufficiently develop her powers, nor science attain 
her most commanding position, till the practical knowledge of the one is 
taken in return for the sound deductions of the other. 

^ Many causes have concurred to place art and science at variance : but 
these causes have been gradually diminishing, and in the present advanced 
state of the mechanical and useful arts, they have almost wholly disap- 
peared. It is in the fine arts principally, and in the speculations with 
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which they are associated, that the controlling power of scientific truth 
has not exercised its legitimate influence. In discussing the principles of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and landscape-gardening, philosophers 
have renounced science as a guide, and even as an auxiliary ; and a school 
has arisen whose speculations will brook no restraint, and whose decisions 
stand in opposition to the strongest convictions of our senses. That the 
external world, in its gay colours and lovely forms, is exhibited to the 
mind only as a tinted mass, neither within nor without the eye, neither 
touching it nor distant from it — an ubiquitous chaos which experience 
only can analyse, and touch transform into the realities which compose 
it — that the beautiful and sublime in nature and in art derive their power 
over the mind from association alone— are among the philosophical doc- 
trines of the present day, which, if it be safe, it is scarcely prudent to 
question. Nor are these opinions the emanations of poetical or ill-trained 
minds, which ingenuity has elaborated, and which fashion sustains. They 
are conclusions at which most of our most distinguished philosophers 
have arrived. They have been given to the world with all the authority 
of demonstrated truth ; and in proportion to the hold which they have 
taken of the public mind, have they operated as a check upon the progress 
of knowledge. 

^ While the present theories of taste prevail, there can be no inducement 
to discover the rules of harmonious colouring, or to investigate the origin 
of beautiful forms, or to develop the laws of regular and irregular sym- 
metry. When speculation, however, is thus in the ascendant, and theo- 
rists least apprehensive of danger, truth is often securing auxiliaries from 
localities the least likely to supply them. The sovereignty of association 
in matters of taste had never been recognised by practical men who study 
nature principally through the eye ; and the painter, the sculptor, the 
architect, and the landscape gardener, had been striving in their respective 
spheres to discover those ' laws of harmony,* both in colour and form^ 
which ought to regulate the taste and direct the hand of the artist. 

" In so far as we know, Mr Hay is the first and the only modern artist 
who has entered upon the study of these subjects without the trammels of 
prejudice and authority. Setting aside the ordinances of feshion, as well 
as the dicta of speculation, he has sought the foundation of his profession 
in the properties of light, and in the laws of visual sensation, by which 
these properties are recognised and modified. The truths to which he 
has appealed are fundamental and irrefragable ; and the conclusions 
which he has deduced from them will admit of no modification either 
from taste or fashion. In the adaptation of his principles, indeed, to the 
various circumstances in which they are to be applied, taste and judgment 
are undoubtedly required ; and, even in the decoration of the boudoir and 
the drawing-room, harmony of colour and symmetry of form may be 
made to co-e^istwith, and even to control, the caprices of fashion, and 
% the glitter of meretricious ornament. 
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" Notwithstauding some trivial points of difference between Mr Hay's 
views and our own, we have derived the greatest pleasure from the 
perusal of these works. They are all composed with accuracy, and even 
elegance. His opinions and views are distinctly brought before the 
reader, and stated with that modesty which characterises genius, and that 
firmness which indicates truth." 

In No. 35, p. 171, of the British and Foreign Medical Review^ 
the following remark occurs incidentally : — 

" There is harmony of numbers in all nature — in the force of gravity — 
in the planetary movements — ^in the laws of heat, light, electricity, and 
chemical affinity — ^in the forms of animals and plants — ^in the perceptions 
of the mind. The direction, indeed, of modern natural and physical 
science is towards a generalisation, which shall express the fundamental 
laws of all by one simple numerical ratio. We would refer to Professor 
Whewell's Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, but more particularly to 
Mr Hay's Researches into the Laws of Harmoniotts Colouring and Form, 
From these it appears that the number seven is distinguished in the laws 
regulating the harmonious perception of forms, colours, and sounds, and 
probably of taste also, if we could analyse our sensations of this kind with 
mathematical accuracy. We think modern science will soon show that 
the mysticism of Pythagoras was mystical only to the unlettered, and 
that it was a system of philosophy founded on the then existing mathe- 
matics, which latter seem to have comprised more of the philosophy of 
numbers than our present." 

In the Aihenasum^ No. 951, p. 70, the following opinion is 
given : — 

'^ Mr Hay is already well-known to our readers by a long series of books 
on beauty. We had, first. The Noitwral Principles and Analogy of the Har- 
mony of Form developed ; then, not long after, his Treatise on Proportion, 
or the Geometric Principle of Beauty; and next, his Fssay on Ornamental 
Design, with its fifty-seven plates. Thus much on beauty of form ; but 
we have also had a similar series on beauty of colour — ^first, in The Laws 
of Harmonious Colouring ; then in 77ie Nomenclature of Colours, Hues, and 
Tints ; and, finally, the conclusion of this matter, in The Principles of 
Beauty in Colouring, now before us. 

" We have enumerated these six steps of this series, because we have re- 
garded, and do still continue to regard, the production of Mr Hay's works 
as a remarkable psychological phenomenon — one which it is instructive 
both for the philosopher and the critic to study with care and interest, 
not unmingled with respect. In these books we behold a strong, manly, • 
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honest mind, endowed with considerable sensibih'ty, and working its way 
slowly, laboriously, almost even groping it, among the chaotic masses of 
beautiful and unbeautiful things in the material world, in the endeavour 
to extricate from this heterogeneous mass a few of those beautiful, deep- 
seated, elusive trutlis, in virtue of which inert matter becomes endowed 
with that living soul which we love, which we call beauty, and which 
Plato denominated ro xaXoy xou ayakv, the soul of the world. In this 
long series of Mr Hay's works, we are enabled to trace his progress from 
year to year in this arduous pursuit of the beautiful and true. We see 
how his mind has been gradually guided by Nature herself out of one 
track, and into another, and ever and anon leading him to some vein of 
the beautiful and true, hitherto unworked." 

In Frasm'^s Magazine for January 1845, the following re- 
marks conclude a long notice of my works: — 

" We have now gone over all Mr Hay's works, but, we confess, not in 
a manner calculated to do them the justice they deserve. This, indeed, 
could be done only in the pages of a work devoted to scientific pursuits, 
and whose particular class of readers may be supposed to possess that 
peculiar turn of mind which delights in philosophical inquiry, and in the 
abstruse investigations of science. In a periodical like ours, such inquiries 
would be out of place. 

*' Yet, enough has been said, it is presumed, to show that the author of 
the works we have just been noticing is a remarkable man. He undoubt- 
edly is. He is a leader in his vocation ; one of those men who stand 4)ro- 
minently out in the front of his fellows, and who, by the force of original 
genius, have acquired a certain ascendency over the public mind. 

'' Looking to the philosophical spirit and character of Mr Hay's treatises, 
we cannot but consider them valuable acquisitions, their purpose being 
to improve the general taste, and by consequence — for it is a consequence 
thereof — ^to contribute to the advancement of civilisation. 
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The preceding are opinions of my works generally, but as they 
have all been noticed individually in some one or other of the 
public journals of literature, and as some of these will assist the 
descriptions I have attempted in the catalogue, I shall add a 
selection from them also. 



From a great number of very favourable notices, that have 
from time to time appeared of No I. of the catalogue, while it 
went through its various editions, I shall select the following : — 

The Morning Chronicle observes — 

'< In the early part of his work, Mr Hay throws a most important light 
on the theory of colours, by the agency of which he has been enabled to 
go much further towards the elucidation of this subject than any previous 
writer. He then, in a lucid manner, explains the relations which colours, 
in their various tints, hues, and shades, should have to each other to pro- 
duce an harmonious result. 

^ After the extracts we have made, it is hardly necessary to observe, 
that this is a work of great originality ; and we have not the least hesita- 
tion in adding, that we believe that a diffusion of the knowledge of the 
principles laid down in it, would prove of material use to our manu£ftc- 
turers. In addition also to the utility of the study of those laws which 
regulate harmonious colouring to those engaged in productive industry, 
there can be little doubt that a knowledge of them would greatly enhance 
the pleasure derived from pictorial art." 

The Atlas— 

" This is a new and improved edition of Mr Hay's work on the Laws 
of Harmtmiaus Cohwring^ and is adapted to every art and science in which 
colours form an accessory. Every line of this useful book shows that the 
author understands his business ; and he has contrived to intellectualise 
his subject in a very interesting manner. The principles of harmony in 
colour, as applied to decorative purposes, are explained and enforced in a 
lucid and practical style, and the relations of the various tints and shades 
to each other, so as to produce an harmonious result, are descanted upon 
most satisfactorily and originally. The applications of the laws of colour- 
ing to house-painting is an era in science ; and the precepts given cannot 
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fail to dignify the calling, by converting it into an imaginative as well as 
an agreeable and useful pursuit" 

The Uht&r Times— 

'' We are happy to see that the good taste of the public has called for a 
third edition of Mr Hay's ingenious treatise on this interesting subject. 
While we hail Mr Hay's work as likely to popularise the delightful study 
of which it treats, we can assure the scientific and the refined, that they 
will find in it many observations worth their attention." 

Tlie Architectural Magazine — 

'^ It is impossible to peruse the work before us without being convinced 
that the author is thoroughly acquainted with the science of his art We 
have given as distinct an idea as we can of Mr Hay's treatise without the 
aid of his coloured plates ; and we have done so with a view of showing 
every young architect, or other person connected with houses or furniture, 
how much they may gain from Mr Hay's book. In short, there is no 
other such work on the subject of which it treats, and none of which it 
may be so truly said, that it ought to be in the hands of every one at all 
connected, however remotely, with building or furnishing. We repeat, 
that we cannot too strongly recommend Mr Hay's work to our readers." 

The Edinburgh Chronicle — 

*^ This work, written by an eminent citizen of Edinburgh, has been 
long before the public, and has been so highly appreciated, that it has 
now undergone three impressions. It is well worthy of this great suc- 
cess, for it is a production of uncommon originality and genius ; and, 
while it is honourable to the taste and talents of its author, it cannot fail 
to prove extremely useful, not merely to the young aspirant, but to the 
most experienced and eminent artisl^ particularly to the house-painter. 
House-painting has hitherto been considered as scarcely connected with 
art at all, and has consequently, in practice, been characterised by no 
exhibition of taste or ' harmonious colouring ;' but Mr Hay has struck 
out new lights as to his profession, and has shown in this publication 
that the business of a house-painter should be founded on science, and 
r^^lated by laws, as well as the higher departments of art. And, what 
is more, he is the great sublime he draws. In his own extensive busi- 
ness, he has carried most successfully into effect those great principles 
which he has so well developed in the work before us ; indeed, his own 
bright example has done for the art of ' harmonious colouring,' in this 
city and neighbourhood, more than has been effected by his predecessors 
in the same profession for centuries." 
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Ghamb&r^s Journal — 

^ An exceedingly instructive little Tolnme has fallen under the notice 
of the editor, entitled, The Laws of Hatmonicus Colouring, adapted to 
House-Painting y by D. B. Hay, house- painter in Edinburgh, and a per- 
usal of which would be sure to refine the taste of the artisitn engaged in 
this ingenious profession, and be particularly serviceable to gentlemen in 
the embellishment of their residences. It will have been often remark- 
ed, that the colouring of the walls in our houses is in many cases un pleas- 
ing to the eye, and quite out of character with the furniture, the carpets, 
the degree of light, or the nature of the chambers. One room is painted 
green, because green is a pretty bright colour ; while another, for some 
reason equally frivolous, is daubed over with a pink salmon tint. To cor- 
rect these, and many other absurdities in house-painting, Mr Hay has 
presented us with a variety of comprehensive rules." 

The Literary Journal — 

'< We are glad that Mr Hay's book has gone to a second edition ; and 
we doubt not that the ability and excellent knowledge of his profession 
which it displays, will meet with the reward to which they are well 
entitled." 

The Patrioir— 

" It is impossible to read Mr Hay's clear, lucid remarks, without being 
at once convinced that he is completely master of his subject. Indeed, 
we have never perused a work which, in a less obtrusive manner, con- 
tained more useful and well arranged information." 

The Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal — 

^ Mr Hay*s book is the fourth edition of a work decidedly esteemed 
for its practicability, cheapness, and the soundness of its principles ; and 
to it is added, in this edition, an excellent treatise on house-painting. It 
is, indeed, the cheapest and best book on the subject, and one to which 
our readers, of all classes, may refer with advantage and delight." 

Loudon's Encyclopcedia of Architecture — 

^ After consulting all the works that are considered the most valuable 
on the subject of house and ornamental painting, we think that by far 
the best, and indeed the only one that embraces principles, is a work 
entitled. The Laws of Harmonious Colouring, <&c, by Mr D. B. Hay, house- 
painter, Edinbui^h. We strongly recommend Mr Hay's work to every 
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painter who aims at excellence in his profession, and to every amateur 
who wishes to judge for himself." 

And The Critic^ of May 1, 1848— 

" The Yolume before us is an evidence of the great progress which has 

been made of late years in the taste for decorative art To Mr 

Hay belongs the merit of having been among the first to invite the 
attention of his countrymen to decoration as an art. He first reduced to 
rule and reason the paints and papera to be used in the various rooms of 
a dwelling. The choice of colours was little more than a freak of &ncy, 
until he showed why one should be preferred to another." 



John Scott Russell, Esq., F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Natural 
Philosophy, thus introduces and concludes an elaborate article in 
the Athenceum^ on No. II of the catalogue : — 

^* The study of the true, the goody and the beautiful, has formed an im- 
portant occupation of life in all highly civilised nations, and has been 
inculcated by the truest patriots and the highest philanthropists. Science, 
virtue, and beauty, form the noblest elements of creation, and of the 
human soul — ^they form the first objects of our national institutions, the 
highest elements of a national character, and the best themes of a national 
literature. 

^ It would be a great step in the advancement of our national civilisa- 
tion, were the love of the beautiful, and the power of appreciating the 
value of its manifestations, more intimately mixed up with the associa- 
tions and habits of our countrymen. That we have artists of high powers 
— architects of consummate skill — that we have, or have had, Barrys and 
Cockerells, Wilkies and Ettys, Landseers and Mulreadys, Flaxmans and 
Chantreys and Westmacotts, is matter of national congratulation, but 
does little to prove the existence of a high standard of national taste. 
The habit of enjoying the beautiful, and the power of appreciating it, 
should pervade the national character, should determine its national 
institutions, and be diffused among the peasantry of our streets and 
hamlets. ' The farmer and the mechanic (we quote Channing) should 
cultivate the perception ofhea/My^ — * Every man should aim to impart this 
perfection to his labours.' Were every man a judge and appreciator of 
beauty, then, indeed, might we expect forms of loveliness and grace to 
pervade the regions of domestic and every-day life — ^to replace, in our 
streets, the expensive ugliness of our street decoration — in our homes, the 
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Talgarities of ornamental deformity — ^and in onr churches, the distortions 
and anomalies of meretricious decoration. 

"We hail, therefore, with delight, the appearance among us of any 
evidence of progress towards the diffusion of correct principles in taste, of 
accurate knowledge in art — and we receive the work before us as a har- 
binger of better times — ^as an index of the wider diffusion of knowledge 
in art. 

" Hay on Ha/rmonious Colouring formed the precursor to Hay on the 
Harmony of Form. The former work was chiefly designed to correct and 
direct the public taste in the decorations of domestic life : the present has 
a higher aim — ^the determination of the forms and proportions which give 
to objects and structures a maximum of beauty. 

" The fact that Mr Hay, by an independent process of his own mind, 
versant about proportion and beauty, has arrived exactly at some of the 
identical proportions of the Platonic theory; as we understand and apply 
it, is to be reckoned as an important psychological phenomenon, demon- 
strating the inherence of certain fixed and essential principles of propor- 
tion and beauty in the human souL 

" All Mr Hay's proportions are, therefore, good. They exist in the best 
specimens of perfect architecture ; they are necessary elements in judi- 
cious decoration. They give rise to symmetry and simple numerical 
proportions in angular compositions. They pervade the works of the 
Greek artists, and were the identical principles taught by the philosophers 
who gave wisdom to the times of Pericles and Phidias." 

A writer in the Court Gazette says of the same work — 

"This is a work of great talent and value. It has the peculiar merit of 
being new and original, in the midst of the sickly spirit of repetition, 
which seems to shed its drowsy influence over the largest department of 
modern publication. It is devoted to Form. The author is one of the 
individuals peculiarly endowed with that rich gift which constitutes the 
sculptor, the architj^t, and the painter ; and hence the ingenious theory 
developed in this work, which logically associates sight with sound, geo- 
metry with acoustics. It is the developed theory of Plato, who eloquently 
commented on the music of beautiful forms — a theory which Darwin, the 
Platonic poet, in a note to his " Temple of Nature,*' practically carries 
out, by suggesting the construction of a machine which, while producing 
the varied notes of the gamut to the ear, should, at the same time, present 
to the eye the " various modulations " of the prismatic colours. Mr Hay's 
theory is somewhat like this, but practically developed for the painter, 
the sculptor, and the architect. The illustrated architectural examples 
deserve especial notice. The geometrical production of the fa9ade of a 
Doric temple, from the projected combination of the vescica piscis, or double 
circle — (the freemasons' secret of ancient Egypt, and the monastic archi- 
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tects' of the middle ages) — is most curious. We cordially recommend to 
our readers this ingenious work, which is profoundly philosophical in its 
geometrical analysis of abstract form, and replete with the exciting spirit 
of poetry and music in its tasteful associations." 

Besides these, there appeared the following remarks in the 
Sun : — 

'< The object of this treatise is to show that the impressions made upon 
the eye by forms are really founded on natural principles, and that the 
proportions and peculiarities of form which produce the most pleasing 
impressions, are in reality, as well as appearance, dictated by nature, 
being a response to those principles in the human mind. The treatise is 
singularly well written, both as respects manner and matter, exhibiting 
a force and closeness of reasoning which lead to the inference that the 
author has a decided penchant for mathematical pursuits, and is exten- 
sively acquainted with that difficult and complicated science. He gives 
several curious and interesting plates, illustrative of certain theories 
advanced in the course of his treatise. These plates are finished off with 
the utmost nicety, and artists and men of science will derive many a 
useful suggestion from them.*^ 

The Glasgow Herald — 

" It is, of course, impossible, in a cursory notice like this, to do more 
than indicate the general character of the very profound, as well as 

extremely interesting theory which Mr Hay has propounded 

The volume, we may remark in conclusion, contains numerous most 
beautiful diagrams, illustrative of the author's theory ; and the reader 
may feel himself amused, as well as instructed, by studying " the melody 
of the portico of the Parthenon," expressed in musical notes, as well as by 
the intervals of Mr Hay's scale of harmony of form." 

■ 

The Glasgow Citizen — 

" This is decidedly an able as well as original publication, in some 
degree in the subject, but more so in the author's manner of treating it. 

"To persons of taste and knowledge in art, Mr Hay's work will be 
peculiarly acceptable, and we are confident that such will consider it as 
no slight contribution to the cause of art and science." 

And the Caledonian Mercury — 

" This treatise on the principles of linear harmony, will eminently con- 
duce, we think, to one main object, which its ingenious author seems to 
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have had in view, namely^ the improvemeiit and guidance of the public 
taste in judging of works of art that owe their excellence to beauty of 
form. Mr Hay has here undertaken to demonstrate, and, so far as we are 
able to judge, he has done so clearly and convincingly, that the impres- 
sions made upon the eye by forms are really founded on natural prin- 
ciples — that the proportions and peculiarities of form which produce the 
most pleasing impressions are dictated by nature, being a response to 
these principles in the human mind — and that forms are, in all respects, 
analogous to sound ; so that a system of linear harmony may be estab- 
lished similar to that which regulates the arrangement of musical notes.*' 



The following is a selection from the opinions given by the 
public press of No. IV. of the Catalogue : — 

The AikmcBum^ April 12, 1845, concludes a long criticism in 
the following words — 

^ In conclusion, Mr Hay's book goes forth with our best wishes. It 
must do good. It must be prolific of thought — stimulant of invention. 
It is to be acknowledged as a benefit of an unusual character conferred on 
the arts of ornamental design." 

The Spectator^ January 4, 1845, says — 

<<Mr Hay has studied the subject deeply and scientifically. In this 
treatise on ornamental design, the student will find a clue to the discovery 
of the source of an endless variety of beautiful forms and combinations of 
lines, in the application of certain fixed laws of harmonious proportion to 
the purposes of art. Mr Hay also exemplifies the application of his theory 
of linear harmony to the production of beautiful forms generally, testing 
its soundness by applying it to the human figure, and the purest creations 
of Greek art." 

Fraser^s Magazine j January 1845 — 

....*' We come now to Mr Hay*s last, and, we are almost tempted 
to say, his best work, because of the more popular nature of its interest. 
Each part is enriched by diagrams of great beauty, direct emanations of 
principle, and, consequently, presenting entirely new combinations of 
form. Had our space permitted, we should have made some extracts 
from this Essa^ on Ornamental Design; and we would have done so, 
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because of the discriminating taste by which it is pervaded, and the 
forcible observations which it contains ; but we cannot venture on the 
indulgence." 

The Ctml Engineer and Architect's Journal^ May 1845 — 

*' Mr Hay has paid particular attention to this branch of design, which 
is of extensive application, and as to which few accessible examples exist. 
It will, from its intrinsic interest, prove an attractive work for the study 
and the drawing-room.** 

And the Benfrewshire Advertiser^ Feb. 1845 — 

'^ So broad are the principles, and so pervading the illustrations, which 
Mr Hay has laid down in this work, that it cannot be said to include no 
other students than those connected with the industrial arts, to whom he 
has addressed his able and important Essay. It involves the whole range 
of ornamental design." 



The Daily News says of No. V. of the Catalogue — 

'^ A nomenclature of colours, in which their enumerable hues and tints 
should be divided from their primary elements, has long been a desider- 
atum. It is so, however, no longer, thanks to the talent and industry of 
Mr D. R. Hay. 

'' In this work Mr Hay has brought a larger amount of practical know- 
ledge to bear on the subject of colour than any other writer with whom 
we are acquainted, and in proportion to this practical knowledge is, as 
might be expected, the excellence of his treatise. There is much in this 
volume which we would most earnestly recommend to the notice of 
artists, house decorators, and, indeed, to all whose business or profession 
requires a knowledge of the management of colour. The work is replete 
with hints which they might turn to profitable account, and which they 
will find nowhere else. 

'' An anxiety to be useful, to render his knowledge and acquirements 
subservient to practical purposes, is evident in every page of Mr Hay's 
work, a quality which cannot fail to be duly appreciated by all who take 
an interest in the advancement of art." 

The Aihenceum — 

'< We have formerly stated the high opinion we entertain of Mr Hay's 
previous exertions for the improvement of decorative art in this country. 
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We have already awarded him the merit of invention and creation of the 
new and beautiful in form. In his former treatises he furnished a theory 
of definite proportions for the creation of the beautiful in form. In the 
present work he proposes to supply a scale of definite proportions for 
chromatic beauty. For this purpose, he sets out very properly with a 
precise nomenclature of colour. In this he has constructed a vocabulary 
for the artist — an alphabet for the artisan. He has gone further — he 
constructs words of three syllables. From this time, it will be possible 
to write a letter in Edinburgh about a coloured composition, which shall 
be read off in London, Paris, Petersburg, or Pekin, and shall so express 
its nature that it can be reproduced in perfect identity. This Mr Hay 
has done, or at least so nearly, as to deserve our thanks on behalf of art, 
and artists of all grades, even to the decorative artisan — ^not one of whom, 
be he house painter, china pattern drawer, or calico printer, should be 
without this simple manual of ' words for colours.' " 

The Scotsman of Edinburgh — 

" Here is another professional work by Mr Hay, and one distinguished 
by all the characteristics by which his other works recommend themselves 
to public notice and favour — vigour, originality, and an entire and 
thorough mastery of his subject. 

*^ Taking the work altogether, there can be no doubt of its being one of 
the very best of its kind that has yet been presented to the public. The 
amount of practical knowledge it contains, and the masterly way in 
which that knowledge is placed before the reader, cannot fail to impress 
him with sentiments of the highest respect for the talents and acquire- 
ments of the author. Nor will these sentiments be weakened by noting 
the philosophical spirit in which, when opportunity offers, he treats his 
subject — affording in this, evidence of an order of intellect equal to much 
greater things than the demands of his profession." 

The Edinburgh Courant — 

^ The whole tenor of the work evinces, on the part of the author, a sin- 
cere desire to advance art, a spirit of genuine philosophy, and a lively 
appreciation of the beautiful. Never before has been exhibited so system- 
atic, so complete, so satisfactory an arrangement of colours. The whole 
of the chromatic scale, through all its gradations and modulations, is 
shown. Its melodies, harmonies, and contrasts, are all clearly defined. 
All the individual colours, tints, and hues, are placed in their proper 
position, extending through a series of two hundred and forty. The 
arrangement is so skilful, that the eye wanders delighted over them all, 
from the fiery and exciting colour of red, down to the most gentle and 
retiring of the neutral tones." 
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The Glasgow Constitutional — 

^ This, perhaps, will be found to be the most generally useful of the 
many valuable and very ingenious works with which its indefatigable 
author has, within these few years, enriched our literature. It so far sur- 
passes all previous attempts of the kind as to preclude any comparison 
with them. 

'' The book addresses itself more immediately to those engaged in the 
study of the arts, sciences, and manufactures ; and of its value and import- 
ance to this class of persons we need say nothing. But we would strongly 
recommend it also to the attention of all who take an interest in objects 
of taste, as containing an amount of information which they will find 
nowhere else, and from which even those whose eye has been most care- 
fully cultivated in the perception and discrimination of colour, will find 
that they have much to learn." 

The Edinburgh Weekly Journal — 

^ Mr Hay may in his works, both as an artist and an author, be almost 
considered as the founder of a new department of design. That he was 
thoroughly master of his subject, the warm approbation which has 
greeted his works on Harmonious Colouring, Form, Proportion, &c., suf- 
ficiently evinces ; and the present work may be considered as the practical 
application of some of the theories propounded, as, after teaching his 
disciples how to use their tools to produce the best effects, he here gives 
the tools themselves, viz., colours, mapped out, arranged, classified, and 
described, not only as to the essential composition, qualities, and effects of 
each, but also its relations to its neighbour and its antagonist tints, and 
the exact influences over all by the interference, more or less, of the two 
great opposites — ^black and white, darkness and light." 

And the Olaagow Argus — 

''Mr Hay is not alone a patron of the arts, but, as an instructor of the 
followers of art, he is a benefactor to the public. All his works, whether 
he writes upon ornamental design, or the harmony of form, the laws of 
harmonious colouring, or brings his comprehensive mind to bear analy- 
tically upon the geometric principles of beauty, while they improve and 
delight the reader, render him the more capable of being of use, by 
extending his sphere of action, and placing him nearer that perfection it 
must be the constant aim of every artist to arrive at. 

'' The primary colours are ta.ken by Mr Hay in their natural order ; 
and not only will the artist and the connoisseur find ample material for 
thought, but the naturalist, the mineralogist, and the botanist, will dis^ 
cover new lights opened out to them of the most valuable tendency." 
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The Britannia publishes the followmg opinion of No. VI. of 
the Catalogue: — 

''From Mr Hay's theory, scientifically stated and ably reasoned, it 
results that the miod has, in its very constitution, certain instincts direct- 
ing it to the perception of beauty in colour as in sound, and that the 
greatest artist in colour, at least, is he who follows those instincts most 
unerringly. Mr Hay is well skilled in the practice of colour, and in its 
harmonious combinations ; and more confidence, therefore, will be felt in 
his conclusions, when it is known that his own success sprung from the 
application of his own principles. 

^ Mr Hay has illustrated his theory by examples in colour, disposed, 
not on the artistic, but on the mathematical principles, and has spared 
no labour to render his Essay acceptable to the scientific inquirer." 

The Spectator also observes of this work — 

" In this new analysis of the harmonies of colour, Mr Hay has per- 
formed the useful service of tracing to the operation of certain fixed prin- 
ciples the sources of beauty in particular combinations of hues and tints ; 
so that artists may, by the aid of this book, produce, with mathematical 
certainty, the richest effects, hitherto attainable by genius alone. Mr 
Hay has reduced this branch of art to a perfect system, and proved that 
an offence against good taste in respect to combinations of colour is, in 
effect, a violation of natural laws." 



The Spectator of October 31, 1846, publishes the following 
opinion of No. VII. In the Catalogue: — 

^ This is a grammar of pure form, in which the elements of symmetri- 
cal, as distinguished from picturesque beauty, are demonstrated, by 
reducing the outlines or planes of curvilinear and rectilinear forms to 
their origin in the principles of geometrical proportion. In thus analys- 
ing symmetry of outline in natural and artificial objects, Mr Hay deter- 
mines the fixed principles of beauty in positive shape, and shows how 
beautiful forms may be reproduced and infinitely varied with mathema- 
tical precision. Hitherto the originating and copying of beautiful forms 
have been alike empirical ; the production of a new design for a vase or a 
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jug has been a matter of chance between the eye and the hand ; and the 
copying of a Greek moulding or ornament, a merely mechanical process. 
By a series of problems, Mr Hay places both the invention and imitation 
of beautiful forms on a sure basis of science, giving to the fancy of ori- 
ginal minds a clue to the evolving of new and elegant shapes, in which 
the infinite resources of nature are made subservient to the uses of art. 

«The volume is illustrated by one hundred diagrams, beautifully 
executed, that serve to explain the text, and suggest new ideas of beauty 
of contour in common objects. To designers of pottery, hardware, and 
architectural ornaments, this work is particularly valuable: but artists 
of every kind, and workmen of intelligence, will find it of great utility." 

The AthencBum of January 2, 1847, says of the same work — 

'^ The volume before us is the seventh of Mr Hay's works. It is the 
most practical and systematic, and likely to be one of the most useful. 
It is, in short, a grammar of form, or a spelling-book of beauty. This is 
beginning at the right end of the matter ; and the necessity for this kind 
of knowledge will inevitably, though gradually, be felt. The work must, 
therefore, be ultimately appreciated and adopted as an introduction to the 
study of beautiful forms. 

" The third part of the work treats of the Greek oval, or composite 
ellipse, as Mr Hay calls it. It is an ellipsis of three foci, and gives prac- 
tical forms for vases and architectural mouldings, which are curious to 
the architect, and will be very useful, both to the potter, the moulder, 
and the pattern-drawer. A fourth part contains applications of this to 
practice. Of the details worked out with so much judgment and in- 
genuity by Mr Hay, we should in vain attempt to communicate just 
notions without the engravings of which his book is full. We must, 
therefore, refer to the work itself. The forms there given are full of 
beauty, and so far tend to prove the system.*' 

The Glasgow Courier of November 10, 1846, observes — 

" This is a work which could not fail, under any circumstances, to be 
highly appreciated by those professionally engaged in the pursuits of art, 
as well as by that numerous class amongst general society who are now 
happily accustomed to feel an intelligent interest in connexion with the 
productions of artistic genius ; whilst it seems to possess, at the present 
time more particularly, a very high degree of value in relation to the 
efforts now made under legislative encouragement for advancing, 'amongst 
the producing classes, a knowledge of the principles of symmetrical beauty, 
by the instrumentality of schools of design. In conclusion, we may state 
that, valuable as all Mr Hay's preceding works on painting and design 
are acknowledged to be, we question whether there is any one of them 
which can claim to rank superior, if even equal, to the present, in point 
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of practical value. And we feel much pleasure in recommending it to 
general notice, as a work fitted to convey both instruction and pleasure to 
the artist as well as the general reader." 



The Mail of Saturday, March 17, 1849, publishes the following 
opinion of No. VIII. in the Catalogue : — 

*^ The works most worthy of Edinburgh, under her soubriquet of the 
Modem Athens, are decidedly those of Mr D. K Hay. They revive the 
ancient philosophy in its sole practical department, with all the reno- 
vated lustre of the new. 

^' Having, in other works, shown the application of those definite laws 
of proportion which his ingenuity and skill of reasoning have laid bare, 
to architecture in its general scope and minutest details, and to orna- 
mental design, Mr Hay has just put forth a new volume of a still more 
extraordinary character, in relation to artistic representations of the human 
head and countenance. 

" Now, though genius or the perceptive faculty is generally acknowledged 
to be above all rule, it may be that, in the things perceived, standard 
principles of excellence can be detected. This is what Mr Hay aims to 
demonstrate. And it is clear that the mental perception of the propor- 
tions of beauty is but a conjecture of the genius. Yet it is in vain to 
deny that rules exist which would inevitably produce all the results of 
symmetry in form, as matters of certain and absolute calculation. Sym- 
metry results, in short, from a conjunction of circumstances, which may 
be the subject of mathematical resolution. Mr Hay has resolved them 
mathematically ; and we have the (private) authority of Sir William 
Hamilton for the fsust, that he is doing in the nineteenth century of the 
Christian dispensation, precisely what Plato and the most illustrious of 
the ancients wished to do with their lesser lights of knowledge, and minor 
opportunities of civilisation. They had not the philosophy of our day 
brought to a practical development ; and, instead of being speculated on as 
a theory, realised as a &ct. They had not the art of our day to illustrate, 
nor anything akin to the press of our day, to propagate and expound their 
views and doctrines. Mr Hay has all these ; and he promises to become 
the founder of a school of sesthetical philosophy, profound as the Academics 
of Plato, and diffused as the Peripatetics of the Porch. 

" On the subject of adsthetio culture, Mr Hay animadverts on our Schools 
of Design, as being conducted without reference to any first principles or 
definite laws of beauty, the pupils having to depend on their own hands 
and eyes alone, servilely and mechanically copying the works of the 
ancients. It is, however, a striking illustration of the futility of this 
modern course of instruction, to find, on reverting with Mr Hay as far 
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back as the days of Pythagoras and Plato, that the ancients themselves 
owed their excellence to exact and scientific principles of beauty. The 
plain inference is, that it is open for ns to do the same. 

" In his present work, Mr Hay has discussed anew the harmony of 
numbers, and the method of applying it to the highest objects of art. 
The mathematical figures which he has adopted as the elements of beauty 
are the square, the equilateral triangle, the pentagon, the circle, and the 
ellipse. The globular form of the human head, and the approximation of 
the plane of the face to a vertical line, are, he says, most prominently 
developed in the highly refined and most intellectual races of men ; while 
the most barbarous tribes present the greatest departure from these re* 
markable characteristics, their heads being distinguished by compression 
of the anterior portion of the skull, and the consequent prominence of 
the mouth. The skill and ingenuity with which Mr Hay has evolved 
these principles in the illustrative plates, exhibiting the outline of the 
form of the human head, from the lowest and grossest arrangement of its 
proportions up to those which distinguish the ideal head of ancient 
Greek art, (for, alas ! the highest and most cultivated races of men present 
only an approximation to the perfect development of those distinguishing 
marks of humanity,) cannot fail to arrest and rivet attention on this last 
remarkable work from his pen.'' 



I have permission to add the valuable opinion of Sir William 
Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics In the 
University of Edinburgh. 

"Your very elegant volume. Science of those Proportions, &c., is to 
me extremely interesting, as affording an able contribution to what is 
the ancient, and, I conceive, the true theory of the beautiful. But though 
your doctrine coincides with the one prevalent through all antiquity, it 
appears to me quite independent and original in you ; and I esteem it 
the more that it stands opposed to the hundred one-sided and exclusive 
views prevalent in modem times. 

" Edinburgh, March 5, 1849." 



Having mentioned in the Preface that all my works were 
regulated bj the same Aindamental principles of harmonic pro- 
portion, I shall here give an opinion upon that point which occurs 
incidentally in one of the most refined works on art of the pre- 
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sent day, viz., — Ancient and Modem Art^ Historical and Critical^ 
by George Cleghorn, Esq., of Weens. 

"But of all the treatises on the harmonic theory, those of Mr Hay of 
Edinburgh — already well-known to the public for his excellent work on 
the Laws of Harmonious Colouring — are the most satisfactory. He has 
illustrated his subject by a series of publications, embracing 27te Har- 
mony of Form ; Proportiony or the Geometrical Principle of Beauty Analysed; 
The True Principles of Ornamental Design as applied to Decorative Arts, &c. 
In the opinion of the best judges, he has all but arrived at the solution 
of the Platonic theory — a discovery which involves an important 
psychological phenomenon, demonstrating the existence of certain fixed 
principles of proportion and beauty in the human mind. The develop- 
ment of such principles may be of essential service in their application to 
architecture, and that description of decorative art connected with geo- 
metrical figures. It is impossible to read those treatises without being 
convinced that the author is well versed in geometry, music, and acoustics. 
His style is clear, graceful, and philosophical. His works are not only 
highly interesting, but quite original, and well worth the attention both 
of the artist and the philosopher. 
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